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PHILANTHROPOS'  ANSWER 


TO  THE  QIESTIO.V, 


''WHAT  MUST  I  DO  TO  BE  SAVED?" 


By    PHIL  a  let  he  S. 
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KITMAHNOCK  :    II.  CRAWFORD  AND  SON.       AYR  :    Si'CORMAC  AND 
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MDCCCXL. 


The  Writer  of  the  Remarks  thinks  it  necessary  to 
mention,  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  reading  the 
Tract  on  which  he  comments,  till  after  Mr  Morri- 
son's ordination.  Previous  to  that  period,  a  copy 
of  the  Tract  was  scarcely  to  be  seen  in  this  district 
of  country ;  but  after  that  period,  they  were  cir- 
culated in  thousands. 

He  would  also  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that 
in  a  small  publication  like  the  present,  he  can  do 
little  more  than  bring  before  his  readers  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the 
Tract.  Any  reasoning  into  which  he  has  gone, 
has  necessarilv  been  confined  to  very  narrow 
limits. 


J.  B. 


December  15,  1840. 


] 
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REMARKS. 


Looking  into  the  United  Secession  Magazine  for  November 
la^t,  I  meet  with  the  following  interesting-  notice  respecting  the 
tract  to  which  these  pages  refer : — "  The  Presbytery  of  Kilmar- 
nock had  some  conversation  with  Mr  Morrison,  before  his  ordi- 
nation, respecting  some  expressions  used  by  him  in  a  prmted 
tract.  Mr  Morrison's  explanations  showed  that  his  sentiments 
were  substantially  sound.  He  regretted  that  he  had  used  expres- 
sions which  had  conveyed  to  any  unsound  ideas  ;  agreed  to  sup- 
press the  further  circulation  of  the  tract ;  and  would  study 
modes  of  expression  that  would  be  less  liable  to  be  mismider- 
stood."  In  consequence  of  tliis  agi'eement,  Mr  Morrison,  like 
a  man  of  candour  and  honesty,  has  doubtless  done  all  that  was 
competent  to  him  for  the  suppression  of  the  tract.  But  as  his 
endeavours  have  been  imsuccessful ;  and  as  some  of  his  injudicious 
friends,  or  covert  foes,  by  printing  a  second  edition  of  the  tract, 
and  giving  to  it  very  extensive  circulation,  have  thwarted  his 
purpose,  and  striven  to  make  void  his  paction  v.'ith  the  Presby- 
tery ;  a  few  plain  remarks  on  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the 
tract,  may  not  only  be  lawful,  but  expedient.  These,  I  trust, 
will  be  in  such  a  temper  as  to  meet  the  approbation  of  every 
Christian  into  whose  hands  they  may  come, — manifesting  cour- 
teousness  towards  the  author  of  the  tract,  combined  with  a 
supreme  regard  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

The  tract,  in  my  opinion,  accords  entirely  with  the  appellation 
that  the  author  has  been  pleased  to  take  to  himself :  it  is  the 
production  of  a  pliilanthropist, — of  one  who  is  filled  with  love 
to  mankind,  and  seeks  their  good,  in  the  highest  and  most 


important  sense  of  the  term.  The  author  is  alive  to  the  un- 
spetilcable  value  of  immortal  souls,  and  is  desirous,  above  all 
things,  that  they  be  awakened  to  concern,  and  brought  to  the 
possession  of  eternal  salvation.  He  dwells,  accordingly,  in  deep 
meditation,  on  the  deplorable  condition  of  perishing-  sinners ; 
his  heart  melts  at  the  contemplation  of  their  infatuation ;  and 
many  earnest  and  affectionate  entreaties  does  he  employ,  in  order 
to  arouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their  situation,  and  to  bring  them 
to  the  Saviour.  Nay,  he  comes  to  close  quarters  with  the 
sinner,  and  refuses  to  part  with  him,  til^  he  has  seen  and 
admitted  his  need  of  salvation,  and  has  fled  for  refuge  that  he 
may  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  him.  To  furnish  particular 
illustrations  of  this  would  be  unnecessary,  as  proofs  of  it  meet 
us  in  every  page,  and  even  in  every  section  of  the  tract. 

The  tract  is  also,  in  some  considerable  degree,  calculated  to 
do  good.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  it  treats  on  the  most 
important  of  all  questions,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?" — 
when  it  brings  before  the  sinner  the  number,  and  variety,  and 
aggravation  of  his  transgressions  ;  and  when  it  shuts  him  up  to 
the  conclusion,  that  he  is  utterly  undone,  and  that  by  the  deeds 
of  the  law  he  cannot  be  justified?  Here  I  might  refer  more 
especially  to  the  second  section  of  the  tract,  which  is  intended 
evidently  to  humble  the  sinner  in  liis  own  estimation,  and  to 
make  him  feel,  with  particular  application  to  himself,  the  deeply 
impressive  words  of  the  apostle,  "  Whatsoever  things  the  law 
saith,  it  saith  to  them  that  are  under  the  law  ;  that  every  mouth 
may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  may  be  guilty  before  God." 
Would  to  God  that  the  generality  of  sinners,  who  have  access 
to  the  scriptures,  were  moved  by  the  demands  and  threatenings 
of  the  law,  were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  sin  and  danger, 
and  were  brought  to  say,  in  the  spirit  of  Job,  "  Behold  I  am 
vile  :   what  shall  I  answer  thee  ?" 

The  tract  proposes  to  lead  sinners  to  the  only  refuge,  even  to 
Christ.  Many  are  the  refuges  to  which  th|^sinner  betakes  him- 
self, when  he  is  awakened  at  first  to  a^nse  of  his  danger. 
Sometimes  he  betakes  himself  to  confessional  acts,  sometimes  to 
new  resolutions  of  amendment  of  life,  and  sometimes  to  vain 
and  empty  pleasures.     *•'  Being  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness, 


he  goes  about  to  establish  his  own  righteousness,  not  svibmitting 
himself  to  the  righteousness  of  God."  But  the  author  of  the 
tract  brings  clearly  into  view  the  onlv  refuge  ;  and  this,  and 
this  alone,  he  exhibits  for  the  encouragement  of  sinners.  The 
propitiation  of  Christ  is  uniformly  held  forth  as  the  only  ground 
on  which  the  burdened  sinner  can  rest,  and  from  which  he  is 
warranted  to  expect  safety.  "  Your  sins,"  says  the  writer, 
"  must  be  punished  ;  for  God  is  just.  Were  he  not  to  punish 
your  sins,  he  would  stain  his  own  character  as  the  moral  governor 
of  the  universe,  and  for  ever  cut  the  sinews,  and  annihilate  the 
efficiency  of  his  laws."  '•'  Your  sins,  0  sinner,  must  be  punished, 
either  on  yourself,  or  on  some  other  one  ;" — and  then  he  goes 
on  to  exhibit  Christ  as  the  Saviour,  who  bore  our  sins  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree. 

The  writer  of  the  tract  very  properly  guards  the  anxious 
sinner  against  everything  like  preparing  himself  for  coming  to 
Christ.  So  strongly  is  the  principle  of  self-righteousness  inherent 
in  us,  that  we  naturally  look  for  something  in  ourselves,  to  qua- 
lify us  for  coming  to  the  Sa%-iour,  and  for  finding  acceptance 
with  him.  We  know  that  he  is  holy,  and  that  we  are  unholy  ; 
and  forthwith  we  conclude,  that  we  must  be  better  than  we  are 
ere  the  Saviour  can  receive  us.  We  forget  the  free  invitations 
given  to  us,  whatever  be  our  character,  or  whatever  oui*  con- 
duct ;  we  forget  our  inability  to  make  ourselves  better ;  we 
forget  that  the  work  of  sanctiAing  and  saving  us  must,  from 
first  to  last,  be  wrought  by  the  Saviom* :  and  hence  we  are 
disposed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  bring  to  Christ  a  price  for 
our  salvation.  Now,  it  is  manifestly  one  great  object  of  the 
tract  to  guard  sinners  against  this  error.  Accordingly,  the  writer 
of  it  thus  expostulates  with  the  sinner  who  has  not  yet  come  to 
Christ,  and  who  is  concerned  because  he  cannot  grieve  for  his 
sins,  and  cannot  love  Jesus : — "  You  must  be  a  believer,  you 
must  be  a  pardoned  sinner,  before  you  ever  will  or  can  expe- 
rience any  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  or  genuine  love  to  Jesus.  The 
blessed  mourners  for  sin  are  already  Christians ;  the  lovers  of 
Jesus  are  already  in  Christ.  Surely  you  do  not  expect  the 
consequence  to  come  before  the  cause,  the  fruit  to  be  before  the 
root.      If,  however,  you  expect  to  have  right  feelings  toward 


sin,  and  God,  and  Jesus,  before  you  be  a  pardoned  sinner,  then 
you  are  putting  sanctification  before  justification,  and  are  re- 
versing the  order  of  scripture  and  nature." 

Moreover,  the  tract  attaches  all  due  importance  to  holiness, — 
to  holiness  of  heart,  and  holiness  of  conduct.  Nothing  can  be 
more  pleasing  and  interesting  than  the  following  sentences:  — 
"  O  professed  believer,  if  your  profession  of  faith  be  no  mockery, 
and  a  lie  in  your  right  hand,  remember  you  will  feel,  you  must 
feel,  not  merely  peace,  joy,  rejoicing,  but  also  love,  love  ineffable, 
to  that  God  who  gave  you  Jesus ;  and  to  that  ^esus,  who  gave  you 
himself.  Look  steadfastly  unto  Jesus.  Keep  thinking  on  what 
(^^hrist  is,  and  what  he  has  done  for  others,  and  for  you  ;  and  the 
more  you  contemplate  his  love,  the  more  you  will  admire  it,  and 
glow  yourself  in  return."  "  If  you  love  Jesus,  you  will  live  for 
him,  labour  for  liim,  spend  and  be  spent  for  him ;  through  good 
and  bad  report,  you  will  persevere  in  seeking  the  advancement 
of  his  kingdom,  till  you  get  your  welcome,  '  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'  " 

But  though  the  tract  has  evidently  a  good  object,  and  in  so 
tar  a  good  tendency,  and  though  it  proposes  to  lead  sinners  to 
the  only  refuge,  it  fails  in  making  the  way  clear  to  them.     This 
must  be  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  reader.     The  writer  of 
the  tract  is  dealing  with  anxious  sinners,  and  seems  desirous  to 
make  the  way  so  plain  that  the  simplest  and  most  untutored  may- 
find  it,  and  follow  it ;  but  he  has  not  led  them  far  till  they  seem 
to  be  in  the  mist,  and  to  be  working  their  way  amidst  insuperable 
obstacles.     Some  of  these  obstacles,  the  author,  acting  as  the 
sinner's  guide,  attempts  to  remove,  and  when  he  is  unable  to 
remove  them,  he  tries  to  overleap  them ;  but  the  path  which 
lie  pursues  is  more  perplexing  than  that  which  I  may  call  the 
}>eaten  path.     I  admit  that  difficulty  in  comprehending  a  subject 
is  a  comparative  term,  and  that  that  which  may  occasion  difficulty 
to  one,  may  occasion  little  or  none  to  another,  whose  powers, 
and  faculties,   and  attainments   are  superior.      But  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that,  after  the  most  careful  perusal  of 
rhe  tract,  I  can  scarcely  understand  certain  of  its  statements ;  and 
that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  sometimes  misty,  and  leaves  the  sinner 
at  a  loss  about  the  way  in  which  he  should  walk.      And  I  am 


verily  persuaded  that  the  writer,  in  order  to  make  the  wav 
easier,  has  deviated  occasionally  from  the  right  path, — from  the 
path  cast  up  by  prophets  and  apostles,  and  recognised  and  ap- 
proved by  the  standards  of  the  church.  An  illustration  of  this 
mifity  course  presents  itself  in  the  third  section  of  the  tract :  for 
the  reasoning  employed  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  every  in- 
dividual of  the  human  race  is  already  safe,  through  the  propi- 
tiation of  Christ ;  and  that  faith  is  needed,  not  to  make  them 
safe,  but  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  safe.  Yes :  near  to 
the  close  of  the  second  section,  the  writer  tells  the  anxious 
sinner, — the  sinner  who  has  not  yet  believed  in  Jesus, — that 
every  sin  that  he  has  already  jcommitted,  is  now  committing,  or 
ever  will  commit,  has  already  received  its  due  punishment  in  the 
Saviour.  And  when  the  anxious  sinner  pours  forth  his  mourn- 
ful plaint,  saying,  "  Ah !  I  would  indeed  feel  that  I  am  safe, 
could  I  see  all  this  to  be  tf  ue  to  me  ;  but  how  do  I  know  that 
Christ  died  for  me?" — the  writer  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
anxious  sinner  must  be  safe,  because  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,  and  the  sinner  is  a  part  of  that  world.  Now,  if 
the  anxious  sinner  be  safe,  because  Christ  has  died  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world,  for  the  very  same  reason  the  whole  world 
must  be  safe,  since  Christ  died  for  their  sins.  That  which  the 
writer  assumes  as  a  fact,  viz.  that  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of 
every  individual  of  Adam's  race,  and  from  which  he  infers  that 
the  anxious  sinner  is  safe,  warrants  liim  to  infer,  nay  compels 
him  to  infer,  that  the  whole  world  is  safe.  When  I  reflect  on 
the  extravagance  of  this  view^,  and  look  at  some  other  statements 
in  the  tract,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  author  intended 
to  convey  any  such  idea  ;  yet  this  is  what  the  reasoning  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  It  represents  faith,  not  as  bringing  safetv, 
but  security  ;  not  as  maMng  the  sinner  safe,  but  as  making  him 
feel  that  he  is  safe.  Now,  this  sounds  very  much  like  the  doc- 
trine of  universal  pardon,  of  which  so  much  was  said  a  few  yeai's 
ago,  and  it  is  a  manner  of  speaking  that  can  never  be  reconciled 
with  clear  and  consistent  views  of  the  truth. 

Farther,  the  author  of  the  tract  seems  to  be  at  variance  with 
scripture,  and  with  the  standards  of  the  church,  as  to  the  subject 
of  faith,  or  the  things  to  be  believed.     He  speaks  of  the  thing 
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to  be  believed  as  a  universal  atonement, — as  an  atonement  that 
extends  to  every  individual  of  our  race,  and  that  was  intended  for 
the  removal  of  the  sins  of  all  of  them.  This  universal  atonement 
he  makes  the  subject  of  faith  ;  and  from  this  he  calls  the  sinner 
to  infer  that  Christ  died  for  his  sins.  This,  for  example,  is  the 
language  in  which  he  makes  the  anxious  sinner  express  himself: 
"  I  am  satisfied  that  Christ  has  atoned  for  my  sins,  seeing  it  is 
true  that  he  has  atoned  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  And 
in  support  of  his  opinion,  he  quotes  several  passages  from  the 
gospels  and  epistles  ;  but  explains  and  applies  them  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  in  which  they  are  employed  in  the  standards  of 
the  church.*  The  Confession  of  Faith  limits  the  obedience  and 
sacrifice  of  Christ  to  those  whom  the  Father  has  given  him. 
(Chap.  viii.  6.)  The  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  and 
►Summary  of  Principles,  speak  in  similar  terms.  And  the  Tes- 
timony emitted  by  the  United  Associate  Synod,  in  explaining 
and  vindicating  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession,  is  very  explicit : 
''  It  is  a  deviation  from  truth  to  hold,  that,  although  all  men 
shall  not  be  saved,  yet  Christ,  according  to  the  purpose  of  God, 
and  his  own  intention,  died  for  all  men,  actually  expiating  the 
guilt  of  those  who  eventually  perish.  The  ordinance  expressly 
appointed  in  honour  of  liis  death,  exhibits  his  blood  as  shed  for 
many,  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Those  whose  redemption  he  had 
in  view  were  his  sheep,  those  whom  the  Father  had  given  him." 
Such  is  the  tenor  of  the  standards  of  the  tJnited  Secession 
Church  ;  yet  the  tract  exhibits  the  doctrine  of  universal  atone- 
ment as  that  which  we  ought  to  believe,  and  must  believe,  in 
order  to  our  having  the  faith  of  the  gospel. 

It  would  certainly  be  out  of  place,  in  a  short  tract  of  this  kind, 
to  enter  into  all  the  passages  of  scriptm-e  in  which  universal 
terms  are  employed  in  connection  with  the  atonement ;  and  to 
show  the  sense  in  which  the  sacred  writers  understood  them,  and 
intended  them  to  be  understood.  But  at  the  close  of  the  tract 
I  may  subjoin  a  note,t  exhibiting  a  few  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion, which  accord,  I  think,  with  the  analogy  of  truth,  and  with 
sound  criticism ;  and  which  form  a  key  to  most  of  the  passages 

»  See  Note  A.  t  See  Note  B. 


in  which  universal  terms  are  employed.  Meanwhile,  is  it  asked, 
What  is  the  subject  of  faith,  or  the  thing  to  be  believed  ?  I 
answer,  that  in  sum  and  substance,  it  amounts  to  this : — That 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;  that  his  obe- 
dience and  sufferings  answered  the  demands  of  law  and  justice, 
so  that  God  is  just,  even  when  he  justifies  the  ungodly  ;  that 
every  sinner  within  the  reach  of  the  gospel  is  made  welcome  to 
the  Saviour  ;  and  that,  in  the  way  of  coming  to  liim,  we  shall 
assuredly  be  saved.  This  accordingly  is  the  language  of  scrip- 
ture:— "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  might  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved."  "  Unto  you,  0  men,  I  call,  and  my  voice  is  to 
the  sons  of  man."  "  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out."  These,  and  such  like  passages  as  these,  present 
to  the  sinner  ample  encouragement  to  trust  in  the  Saviour  ;  they 
are  accordant  with  the  view  that  the  atonement  is  a  sacrifice  of 
infinite  value,  and  therefore  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  every 
individual  of  Adam's  race ;  and  they  lead  us  on  in  the  way  of 
truth,  without  interfering  with  the  secret  purpose  of  God,  which 
is  altogether  unknown  to  us.  To  require  from  the  sinner  a 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  universal  atonement,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  writer  of  the  tract  seems  to  understand  it,*  is  requiring 
more  than  the  apostles  required ;  and  instead  of  removing  ob- 
stacles, it  multiplies  obstacles,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  go  the 
length  of  universal  salvation,  and  to  set  aside  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  election. 

Again,  on  the  nature  of  faith,  or  the  operation  of  the  soul  in 
believing,  the  language  of  the  tract  is  either  incorrect,  or  ex- 
ceedingly apt  to  mislead  the  reader.  The  author  does  not  only 
insist  much  on  what  he  calls  a  simple  faith, — by  which  I  under- 
stand a  mere  formal  assent  to  the  truth  of  evidence,  but  he  ridi- 
cules the  idea  of  different  kinds  of  faith.  His  language  in  the 
fifth  section  is  this  : — "  Perhaps  you  may  be  inclined  to  say,  'Ah, 
Sir,  I  fear  that  my  faith  is  not  of  the  right  kind.'  Often,  often 
have  persons  said  this  to  me,  when  inquiring  what  they  must  do 

»  See  Note  C^ 
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to  be  saved.  I  answer,  I  do  not  know  a  wrong  kind  of  faith.'' 
Now,  if  the  writer  of  the  tract  intend  that  his  remarks  about 
faith  shall  applv  merely  to  the  anxious  sinner,  they  are  less  ob- 
jectionable, or  rather,  they  are  less  likely  to  do  harm  ;  for  the 
anxiety  of  the  sinner  supposes  that  he  is  concerned  about  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  will  not  satisfy  liimself  with  a  cold  specu- 
lative assent  to  the  truth.  But  if  the  remarks  are  intended  for 
the  hearers  of  the  gospel  in  general,  they  are  calculated  to  have 
a  most  pernicious  effect.  It  is  undeniable,  that,  amongst  the 
hearers  of  the  gospel,  there  are  very  many  who  satisfy  them- 
selves with  a  cold,  speculative  belief  of  the  gospel.  Hence 
theologians  have  been  in  the  way  of  distinguishing  between 
saving  faith  and  that  which  is  merely  speculative  in  its  nature, 
and  have  carefullv  Guarded  their  hearers  ao^ainst  satisfvine:  them- 
selves  with  this  kind  of  faith.  The  distinction  has  evidently  its 
foundation  in  seriptm-e,  which  speaks  not  merely  of  believing, 
but  of  believing  idth  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  heart ;  and  he 
who  would  ridicule  such  a  distinction  sets  himself  in  opposition 
to  many  of  the  most  eminent  divines,  both  of  former  and  of 
later  times.  I  confine  myself  to  the  testimony  of  two  divines, 
whose  judgment  "must  have  some  weight,  even  with  the  author 
of  the  tract: — "That  there  are  different  sorts  of  faith,"  says 
Jonathan  Edwards,  "and  that  all  believing  that  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  is  not  true  and  saving 
faith,  is  exceedingly  evident.  A  true  faith  includes  more  than 
a  mere  belief:  it  is  an  accepting  of  the  gospel,  and  includes  all 
acceptation."  And  not  less  remarkable  are  the  words  of  Dr 
Dick,  in  his  Lectm-es  on  the  Acts : — "  It  is  not  always  in  the 
same  sense,"  says  he,  "  that  men  are  said  in  the  New  Testament 
to  believe.  Sometimes  the  meaning  is,  that,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Di\-ine  Spirit,  they  unfeignedly  received  the  testimony  of 
(lod  concerning  his  Son  ;  and  at  other  times,  faith  implies  no 
more  than  such  an  assent  to  the  gospel,  upon  historical  evidence, 
as  we  give  to  propositions  iu  philosophy,  or  to  historical  facts  of 
wliich  we  see  satisfactory  proof.  Of  this  nature  was  the  faith 
<'f  Simon  Magus.  It  is  excessive  refinement,  therefore,  or  rather 
a  pitiful  quibble,  to  maintain  that  none  can  be  said  to  believe  the 
gospel  but  those  who   have  been  savingly  illuminated.      It  is 
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right  to  study  the  greatest  accuracy  in  our  expressions  on  the 
suhject  of  religion  ;  but  when  it  is  strained  beyond  the  standard 
of  scripture,  and  impeaches  the  language  of  inspiration,  we  must 
be»excused  for  neither  adopting  nor  admiring  it,  and  shall  be  con- 
tent to  blimder  on  with  an  apostle  or  an  evangelist."  The  same 
sentiment,  though  in  a  different  form,  is  expressed  by  a  poet, 
lately  deceased,  whose  missionary  labours  gave-  him  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  human  nature  under  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel: — 

"  Strange  was  thy  feeling,  and  as  sad  as  new, 
"When  first  the  fact  was  forced  upon  thy  view, 
That  men  could  listen  to  the  words  of  gi*ace, 
And  own  them  true,  with  brute  unconscious  gaze." 

William  Thomson.* 

The  tract,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  exceptionable  as  to  the  icai/  in 
which  faith  is  to  he  attained.  The  author  labours  to  dissuade 
the  anxious  sinner  from  the  duty  of  prayer,  and  both  Scriptme 
and  metaphysics  are  employed  for  this  end.  The  sinner  is  told, 
that  to  pray  is  to  put  off  time ;  that  to  pray  is  to  bring  a  price 
to  God;  that  to  pray  is  imnecessary ;  for  the  anxious  sinner  has 
already  got  that  which  he  would  pray  for,  viz.,  the  power  to 
lielieve,  and  the  disposition  to  believe.  And  lest  the  sinner  be 
discouraged  by  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  he  is  told  that  tl)e 
matter  requires  no  such  exertion  as  the  anxious  sinner  seems  to 
suppose.  That  this  representation  of  the  author's  sentiments 
is  correct,  must  appear  to  any  one  who  reads  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  sections  of  the  tract.  Now,  I  believe  that  this  was 
well  intended ;  that  it  was  intended  to  guard  the  sinner  against 
Arminianisni,  and  to  bring  him  more  speedily  to  the  enjoyment 
of  peace.  Nevertheless,  the  language  is  most  incautious ;  and 
if  it  guard  against  Arminianism  in  one  of  its  forms,  it  genders  it 
in  another  of  its  forms,  viz.,  confidence  in  our  own  strength. 


•  If  the  writer  of  the  tract  would  see  more  on  this  subject,  he  may  consult 
Dickenson  on  the  difference  between  a  true  and  false  faith,  recommended  by 
Dr  John  Brown  ;  also,  Anderson  on  Faith,  edited  and  recommended  by  the  late 
Rev.  James  Kobertson,  Clerk's  Lane,  Kilmarnock. 
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How  different  from  the  view  set  forth  in  the  tract,  have  been 
the  views  and  practice  of  the  best  of  men !     I  have  looked  into 
Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,  and, 
at  the  close  of  his  address  to  the  anxious  sinner,  I  find  him  thus 
addressing   him  :  "  I   hope    divine  grace   will  add  you  to  the 
number  of  those  who  have  got  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  if  out 
of  the  depths  you  have  been  enabled  to  cry  unto  God."     I  have 
looked  into  James'  Anxious  Inquirer,  an  excellent  little  book, 
and  I  find  him  thus  speaking  to  the  anxious  sinner  :  "  Awakened 
sinner,  you  must  pray ;  you  must  find  opportunity  to  be  alone  ; 
you  must  cry  mightily  to  God,  you  must  implore  his  aid."     1 
have  looked  into  Dr  Owen  on  the  Work  of  the  Spirit  in  Con- 
version, and  I  have  found  him  saying,  "  These  convictions  will 
assuredly  put  the  soul  on  many  duties,  as  prayer,"  &c.  &c.     I 
have  looked  into  the  life  of  the  famous  Halyburton,  and  I  find 
him  thus  expressing  himself:  "  Toward  the  close  of  January, 
or  beginning  of  Febrviary,  1698,  this  seasonable  relief  came  to 
me,  and  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  was  at  secret  prayer,  in 
very  great  extremity,  and  not  very  far  from  despair. "     O  Haly- 
burton! hadst  thou  been  visited  by  the  author  of  this  tract,  he 
would  have  put  thee  on  a  different  course.     Coming  into  thy 
chamber,  and  finding  thee  on  thy  knees,  wrestling  with  God,  he 
would   have   called   thee   to    get   up   and   believe;    he   would 
have  told  thee  that  prayer  was  not  a  duty  for  thee  in  present 
circumstances ;    he   would    have    told    thee  ,that    thou  must 
believe  before  thou  can'st  pray,  and  that  it  is  easier  to  believe 
than   to   pray ;    and   hadst   thou   spoken    of  the    difficulty   of 
>)elieving,    he    would    have    silenced  thee    by    a  metaphysical 
tliscussion  about  power  and  disposition*      I  have  looked  int 
the  case  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  if  I  be  not  greatly  mistaken, 
I   find   in   him   the    case    of   an    anxious    sinner,   praying   to 
God,  praying  with  divine  approbation,  and  getting  an  answer  to 
his   prayers.     "  Behold   he    prayeth."     Prayer   is   the   native 
language  of  the  soul,  when  in  the  depths  of  distress ;  and  it  is 
language  to  which  the  God  who  made  us  will  not  lend  a  deaf 
ear.    To  say,  as  the  author  of  the  tract  has  said,  that  the  apostle 

*  See  Note  D. 
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•lid  not  tell  the  Philippian  jailer  to  pray,  but  to  believe,  is 
saying  nothing  satisfactory.  Does  any  one  suppose,  that  all  that 
the  apostle  said  to  the  jailer  on  that  eventful  night  was  comprised 
in  one  short  sentence  ?  Is  it  not  much  more  natural  and  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  the  apostle  would  open  up  to  him  the  way 
of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  would  direct  him,  among 
the  very  first  things,  to  the  grace  that  is  in  the  Saviour  ? 

I  am  not  very  fond  of  dry  metaphysics  on  subjects  that  concern 
the  souls  salvation  ;  but  as  the  writer  of  the  tract  has  availed 
himself  of  these,  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  them  altogether 
unnoticed.  Addressing  himself  to  the  anxious  sinner,  he  says, 
'*  What  do  you  mean  by  grace  to  help  you  to  believe  ? 
Do  you  mean  power  to  believe,  or  do  you  mean  disposition 
to  believe  ?"  The  power  he  considers  as  in  the  head, 
and  as  consisting  in  ability  to  judge  of  evidence,  and  to 
assent  to  what  appears  to  be  truth.  The  disposition,  he 
considers  as  in  the  heart,  and  as  consisting  in  a  desire  to  be 
saved.  And  he  goes  on  to  show,  that  every  siniier  has  the  power 
to  believe,  and  that  the  anxious  sinner,  if  he  be  honest  in  his 
inquiries,  has  also  the  disposition  to  believe,  and  need  not,  there- 
fore, pray  for  grace.  Now,  I  unhesitatingly  affirm,  that  the  anxious 
sinner  has  not  the  disposition  to  believe, — has  not  the  disposition 
to  embrace  Christ,  as  he  is  offered  to  us  in  the  Gospel,  but  has 
merely  a  desire  to  escape  from  punishment.  And  in  proof  of 
this,  I  need  not  go  farther  than  the  first  note  to  the  tract,  where 
the  author  says,  "  All  sinners,  merely  anxious,  like  the  Phi- 
lippian jailer,  and  the  three  thousand  Pentecostal  inquirers, 
look  only  to  deliverance  from  punishment."  I  may  add,  that 
the  anxious  sinner  has  no  disposition  to  be  saved  freely  bv 
God's  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  him  to  pray  that  God  would 
work  in  him  **  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure  ;"  in  other 
words,  that  he  would  '•'  enlighten  our  mind  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  and  renew  our  wills,  and  persuade  and  enable  us  to 
embrace  Jesus  Christ,  freely  offered  to  us  in  the  gospel."  Should 
the  author  meet  me  with  the  objection.  How  can  a  man  pray 
till  he  has  faith  ?  to  this  I  answer,  whenever  the  author  con- 
vinces me  that  he  is  serious  in  throwing  out  this  objection,  I 
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shall  take  it  up,  and  consider  it.  But  he  is  not,  in  ray  opinion, 
serious  about  the  matter  till  he  act  upon  it  practically, — telling 
his  congregation  that,  as  unbelievers  cannot  pray,  all  such  should 
withdraw  during  the  exercise  of  prayer ;  at  all  events,  they 
should  not  presume  to  join  in  the  prayers  of  the  saints.  Till 
this  be  done,  I  cannot  persuale  myself  that  he  attaches  much 
importance  to  the  objection,  and  therefore,  for  the  present,  it 
may  pass  unnoticed. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  prayer,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
add,  that  if  the  anxious  sinner  need  not  pray  for  himself,  because 
he  has  already  the  power  and  disposition  to  believe,  for  the  same 
reason  it  must  be  unnecessary  that  another  pray  for  him.  If, 
therefore,  Philanthropos,  in  his  intercourse  with  such  sinners, 
be  requested  to  pray,  I  must  suppose  him  as  thus  accosting  the 
sinner  : — "  Beloved,  wherefore  should  I  pray  for  thee?  Hast 
thou  forgotten  the  word  that  I  spoke  to  thee,  viz.  that  thou 
hast  no  need  to  pray  for  thyself,  seeing  thou  hast  already  the 
power  to  believe,  and  the  disposition  to  believe  ?  Now,  if  it  be 
not  needful  that  thou  pray  for  thyself,  surely  it  cannot  be  needful 
that  I  pray  for  thee.  To  pray  for  thee,  in  present  circumstances, 
would  be  putting  off  time  ;  believe  and  live."  I  am  aware  that 
the  benevolent  heart  of  Philanthropos  would  recoil  at  such  a 
course  as  this  ;  yet  this  is  the  very  course  to  which  his  principle 
leads  him,  and  it  goes  far  to  show  that  the  principle  is  a  wrong 
one.  « 

The  tract  departs,  in  some  degree,  from  the  geiierallij-received 
view  of  election.  Justice  to  the  author  requires  me  to  say,  that 
he  holds  the  doctrine  of  election, — of  eternal,  unconditional, 
])ersonal  election.  And  this  is  well.  But  his  idea  is,  that  elec- 
tion, in  the  order  of  nature,  comes  after  the  atonement ;  wheren^ 
the  generally-received  view  is  the  reverse  of  this,  and  runs  in 
such  strains  as  these  : — "  God  having,  out  of  his  mere  good  plea- 
sure, from  all  eternity,  elected  some  to  everlasting  life,  did  enter 
into  a  covenant  of  grace,  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  estate  (»f 
sin  and  misery,  and  to  bring  them  into  an  estate  of  salvation 
by  a  Redeemer."  According  to  the  view  exhibited  in  the  stan- 
dards of  the  church,  all  that  Christ  did  and  suffered  had  a  spe- 
cial respect  to  his  people,  and  the  covenant  of  grace,  in  its 


tL'lorlous  arrangements,  is  brought  prominently  into  view.  But 
according  to  what  may  be  called  the  new  view,  Christ's  suffer- 
ings and  death  had  no  particular  reference  to  his  people,  more 
than  to  mankind  at  large,  and  the  covenant  of  grace  is  thrown 
completely  into  the  shade.*  Bringing  forward  such  a  view  as 
this,  the  author  should  have  produced  his  authority  for  it,  as  it 
seems  to  have  no  foundation  in  scripture,  and  gives  to  us  a  view 
of  the  Divine  procedm-e  that  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
])erfection  of  Deity.  It  represents  him  as  forming  a  benevolent 
purpose,  on  the  most  extensive  scale, — on  a  scale  that  compre- 
hended all  the  sons  of  Adam  ;  and  it  represents  him  as  making 
arrangements  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  But  it 
represents  him  as  foreseeing  that  his  plan,  on  this  extensive 
scale,  would  be  frustrated  through  the  unwillingness  of  men' 
and  as  forthwith  satisfying  himself  with  a  more  limited  object, 
than  the  object  which  he  had  primai'ily  in  view.  Lest  any 
should  imagine  that  I  do  injustice  to  the  author,  I  quote  his 
words : — "  God  foresaw  that  all  men  would  become  hell-deserving 
sinners ;  he  resolved,  in  consequence  of  his  ineffable  love  and 
pity,  to  provide  an  atonement  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  all ; 
he  resolved  to  offer  this  atonement  to  all,  so  that  all  should 
be  able,  and  all  should  be  welcome,  to  come  and  accept  of 
it,  as  all  their  salvation.  He  foresaw,  however,  that  not 
one  of  the  human  family  would  be  willing  to  be  saved  in 
this  way, — and  then  he  elected."  Such  is  the  author's 
harmony  of  doctrine,  to  which  he  attaches  vast  importance, 
and  in  which  he  sees  much  beauty.  Truly  minds  are  very  dif- 
ferently constituted  ;  for  to  me  the  theory  has  no  beaut}',  but 
something  that  is  offensive, — something  that  detracts  from  the 
dignity  of  God.  Were  I  disposed  to  look  minutely  into  this 
harmony,  I  might  ask  the  question,  Since  God,  according  to 
the  autiior's  account,  "  resolved  to  offer  this  atonement  to  all," 
whence  is  it  that  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  have  never 


*  NVhen  I  spesik  of  the  authoi"*s  view  of  election  as  a  new  view,  I  am  not  to 
be  understood  as  intimating  that  it  was  never  before  heard  of;  for  I  find  tliat, 
with  a  very  slight  modification,  it  is  the  same  that  was  combated  by  Francis 
Turretinc,  ncaily  two  centuries  ago.  But  I  mean  that  it  is  new  to  most  of  my 
ro;iders. 
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heard  of  it  ?  But,  passing  this,  I  may  say,  that  by  the  new 
view  of  election  nothing  is  gained, — no  real  comfort  to  the 
anxious  sinner,  and  no  solution  of  any  difficulty  on  the  deeply- 
mysterious  subject  of  election.  The  new  view  of  election  brings 
no  real  comfort  to  the  anxious  sinner.  True,  indeed,  the  sinner 
is  told  that  God  resolved  to  bestow  on  some  such  influences  of 
the  Spirit  as  would  infallibly  dispose  them  to  accept  salvation  ; 
and  that  if  the  sinner  feels  disposed  to  believe,  the  probability 
is,  that  he  is  among  the  elected.  But  may  not  the  anxious  sinner 
meet  the  statement  with  this  reply.  Since,  on  your  own  showing, 
all  sinners,  merely  anxious,  look  only  to  deliverance  from 
punishment,  and  since  this  feeling  has  been  experienced  by 
many  who  were  never  saved,  may  not  this  be  the  case  with  me? 
May  I  not  be  like  those  of  whom  the  apostle  says,  "  Through 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  they 
escaped  the  pollutions  which  are  in  the  world,  but  were  again 
entangled  therein,  and  overcome,  so  that  their  latter  end  was 
worse  than  their  beginning."  And  as  the  new  view  brings  no 
real  comfort  to  the  sinner,  so  it  removes  no  difficulty  connected 
with  the  mysterious  subject  .f  election;  for  if  God  foresaw 
that  none  of  the  human  race  would  be  willing  to  accept  of 
salvation  through  Christ,  and  therefore  elected  some,  and  only 
some,  who  should  have  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  to  make 
them  willing, — why  offer  the  gospel  to  all?  I  mention  this 
merely  to  show,  that  the  author's  way  of  going  to  work  is  no 
improvement,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  recur  to  the  old 
way  of  dealing  with  sinners.  And  what  is  this  ?  Tell  the 
anxious  sinner  that  secret  things  belong  to  God,  but  things 
that  are  revealed  to  us,  and  to  our  children ;  tell  him  that  the 
purpose  of  God,  which  is  unknown  to  us,  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
the  rule  of  our  duty,  but  that  we  are  to  hear  the  gospel,  and 
study  to  improve  it,  without  any  respect  to  that  purpose;  tell 
him  that  this  is  what  we  do  in  ordinary  life,  where  we  admit  a 
purpose  as  really  as  in  grace  and  salvation,  and  that  if  we  do  not 
perplex  ourselves  about  the  purpose  of  God  in  the  one  case,  nei- 
ther should  we  in  the  other  case  ;  tell  him  that  a  being  who  is 
finite,  cannot  comprehend  that  which  is  infinite,  but  that  all  will 
be  satisfactorily  explained  in  the  end.     If  he  insist  on  going 
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farther,  tell  him  that  this  is  unscriptural, — that  there  is  milk  for 
babes,  and  strong  meat  for  them  that  are  of  full  age, — and  that 
strong  meat  would  be  most  unsuitable  for  the  anxious  sinner. 
If  he  insist  on  going  further,  tell  him  that  this  is  most  unreason- 
able ;  for  were  a  person  about  to  enter  on  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy, he  would  never  think  of  beginning  with  the  deeper  and 
more  abstruse  parts  of  the  system,  but  with  the  first  principles 
of  the  science.  If  he  insist  on  going  farther,  tell  him  that  God 
invites  him  to  a  place  among  his  children,  that  he  is  willing  to 
receive  him,  and  that  after  he  has  got  into  the  family  of  God, 
and  has  experienced  a  little  more  spiritual  training,  he  will  think 
differently,  and  feel  differently,  and  will  be  disposed  to  say,  with 
heart  and  soul,  "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God  !  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments, 
and  his  ways  past  finding  out !  For  of  him,  and  through  him, 
and  to  him  are  all  things  :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.  Amen." 
In  closing  my  remarks  on  Philanthropos'  tract,  I  am  con- 
strained to  say,  that  it  does  not  bring  prominently  into  view  the 
corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the  need  we  have  of  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit,  in  order  to  begin  in  us  the  work  of  salva- 
tion. It  says  much  on  the  guilt  with  which  we  are  chargeable, 
but  little  on  the  depravity  by  which  we  are  characterised  ;  much 
on  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  atonement,  but  little  on 
the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Nay,  by  his  endeavours  to 
dissuade  the  sinner  from  prayer,  by  his  references  to  the  sinner's 
ability  to  believe,  and  by  his  particular  view  of  faith,  as  already 
referred  to,  Philanthropos  leaves  on  the  mind  of  his  reader  the 
impression,  that  there  is  very  little  difficulty  about  the  work,  and 
very  little  need  of  Divine  agency.  Now,  if  this  be  the  tendency 
of  the  tract,  it  comes  far  short  of  the  Word  of  God,  where  we 
meet  with  such  declarations  as  the  following  : — "  Not  by  works 
of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy 
he  saved  us,  through  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  The  Lord  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia, 
so  that  she  attended  to  the  things  that  were  spoken  of  Paul." 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bai-jona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  this  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.'" 
*'  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father,  who  hath  sent 
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me,  draw  him.  "  If  these,  and  such  like  expressions  as  these, 
do  not  convey  the  idea  that  we  are  of  ourselves  utterly  insuffi- 
cient for  the  work,  and  that,  from  first  to  last,  Jehovah  must  be 
engag-ed  in  it,  I  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  devise  language  that 
will  convey  the  idea.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  most 
eminent  men  have  taken  this  view  of  things.  Let  us  hear  Ed- 
wards : — "  The  understanding  is  under  the  reigning  power  of 
enmity  against  God,  so  that  it  is  entirely  darkened  and  blinded 
with  regard  to  the  glory  and  excellency  of  God.  The  will  also 
is  under  the  reigning  power  of  enmity."  Let  us  hear  Cecil: — 
**  How  is  it  that  some  men  labour  in  Divine  things  night  and 
day,  but  labour  in  vain  ?  They  take  not  the  Spirit  with  the 
Word.  A  spiritual  understanding  must  be  given, — a  gracious 
perception, — a  right  taste."  Let  us  hear  Dr  Wardlaw  on  that 
spiritual  discernment  which  he  represents  as  absolutely  necessary 
to  faith  : — "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  a  perception  not  merely  of  the 
meaning  of  gospel  truths,  but  of  their  wisdom  and  excellence, 
their  consistency,  beauty,  and  suitableness.  This  is  what  tlie 
apostle  means  by  spiritual  discernment,  and  it  is  most  clearly 
and  emphatically  affirmed  to  be  the  efi'ect  of  the  illuminating 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God."  Such  is  the  language  of 
Edwards,  of  Cecil,  and  of  Wardlaw ;  and  it  sounds  in  my  ears 
very  differently  from  that  of  Philanthropos,  when  acting  as  a 
casuist.  "  You  ask,'  says  he,  "  should  I  not  pray  for  grace  to 
help  me  to  believe  ?  I  reply.  No  ;  you  should  not."  I  am  aware 
that  Philanthropos  has  devoted  a  short  section  of  his  tract  to 
the  Spirit's  work ;  but  a  repeated  perusal  of  that  section,  (sec.  11) 
confirms  me  in  the  judgment  which  I  have  expressed ;  for  the 
amount  of  it  is  this, — that  the  anxious  sinner  has  already  got  as 
much  of  the  Spirit's  influences  as  is  needful  for  believing,  and 
is  not  to  pray  for  more.  "  If,"'  says  he,  "  you  are  conscious 
that  you  do  feel  strongly  disposed  and  desirous  to  be  a  believer 
and  a  saint,  then  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Spirit  has 
already  wrought  in  you ;  and  it  is  madness  to  sit  still  till  he 
come  and  compel  you  to  be  saved."  When  Philanthropos  talks 
of  the  anxious  sinner  "  as  strongly  disposed  and  desirous  to  be 
a  believer  and  a  saiut,"  he  surely  forgets  his  own  statement,  in 
another  place,  viz.,  that  "all  sinners  merely  anxious,  look  only 
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to  deliverance  from  punishment."  Till,  therefore,  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  fear  of  punishment  is  the  same  with  that  spiritual 
discernment  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  must  say  that  Philan- 
thropos  misleads  the  anxious  sinner  when  he  checks  his  depen- 
dence on  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  as  a  Spirit  whose  influences  are 
necessary  to  faith.  In  short,  while  I  would  send  the  anxious 
sinner  directly  to  Christ,  I  would  impress  him  with  the  idea,  that 
no  man  can  come  to  the  Saviour  except  the  Father  draw  him. 

On  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  tract  I  only  further  observe, 
that  Philanthropes'  way  of  dealing  with  anxious  sinners  possesses 
no  advantage  over  that  which  I,  in  common  with  my  brethren, 
have  been  accustomed  to  employ.  He  makes  a  full  and  a  free 
offer  of  the  Saviour  to  all  who  come  within  the  hearing  of  the 
gospel ;  so  do  I.  He  calls  sinners  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  so  do  I.  He  beseeches  sinners  to  be  reconciled  unto 
Grod  by  the  death  of  his  Son ;  so  do  I.  Where,  then,  is  the 
difference  ?  Methinks  I  hear  Philanthropos  saying,  "  Why, 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  How  can  you  make  a 
full  and  a  free  offer  of  the  Saviour  to  all,  unless  you  say  that  it 
was  the  purpose  and  intention  of  God  that  he  should  die  for 
every  individual  of  our  race  ? — and  how  can  you  call  sinners  to 
believe,  and  urge  them  to  believe,  when  you  say  that  of  them- 
selves they  are  unable  to  believe  ?"  Were  Philanthropos  to  allow 
me  to  answer  a  question  by  a  question,  I  might  perhaps  satisfy 
him.  Why  does  he  make  a  full  and  free  offer  of  the  Saviour  to 
all,  when  he  tells  us  that  God  foresaw  that  not  one  of  the  whole 
human  family  would  be  willing  to  be  saved  in  this  way,  unless 
he  were  elected ;  and  that  he  elected  only  some  ?  And  why 
does  Philanthropos  encourage  sinners  to  come  and  hear  the 
word,  when  he  knows  that  they  cannot  hear  aright,  and  expressly 
declares,  *'  that  all  that  they  do  before  they  believe  is  sin  ?"  The 
truth  is,  that  the  whole  subject  is  beyond  his  comprehension  and 
mine,  and  that  he  and  I  would  do  well  to  study  such  sayings  as 
these: — "  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself." 
"Let  no  man  deceive  himself.  If  any  man  among  you 
seeraeth  to  be  wise  in  this  world,  let  him  become  a  fool  that  he 
may  be  wise."  I  have  looked  into  the  gospel  scheme  for  manv 
years,  and  have  studied  to  appreciate  it  myself,  and  to  recom- 
mend it  to  others;  and  while  I  admire  it  aye  more  and  more>  I 
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feel  that  it  teaches  me  this  humbling  lesson,  that  if  I  will  not  be 
a  fool  in  the  apostle's  sense,  in  order  that  I  may  be  wise,  I  shall 
sooner  or  later  prove  myself  a  fool,  in  a  sense  that  is  much  more 
painful  and  humiliating. 

In  fine,  the  tract,  in  my  opinion,  contains  much  that  is  excel- 
lent, but  not  a  little  that  is  calculated  to  mislead.  And  were 
the  writer  of  it  to  receive  an  advice  from  one  who  may  have 
less  talent,  but  who  has  more  experience,  he  would  say  to  him 
the  following  things  : — 

First,  When  any  member  of  the  church  has  got  what  he 
may  consider  a  Jieiv  view  of  any  part  of  scripture  doctrine,  and 
when  to  that  view  he  attaches  much  importance,  he  should  not 
first  give  it  to  the  public,  and  thereby  agitate  and  perplex  the 
church;  but  he  should  submit  it  to  the  judicatories  of  the  church, 
that  they  may  judge  of  it,  and  that  he  may  have  the  benefit  of 
their  judgment.  A  regard  to  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
church,  and  respect  to  those  who  are  over  us  in  the  Lord,  dic- 
tate the  propriety  of  this  course.  After  having  heard  the  judg- 
ment of  the  judicatories  of  the  church  on  our  new  views,  we  must 
act  as  duty  calls  us. 

Secondly,  When  we  would  pursue  a  course  differing  some- 
what from  the  course  commonly  pursued  by  our  brethren,  we 
should  be  careful  first  to  calculate  the  consequences.  By  this 
I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  intimating,  that  there  are  any 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  warranted  to  give  up  what  we 
conceive  to  be  truth ;  for  we  are  required,  on  the  very  highest 
authority,  to  "buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not."  But  if  our  views 
be  substantially  the  same  with  those  of  our  brethren,  we  should 
consider  what  the  consequences  may  be  of  employing  expression? 
different  from  those  that  are  used  by  our  brethren.  Inattention 
to  this  is  an  evil  in  itself,  and  is  likely  to  bring  with  it  other 
evils.  It  perplexes  the  good  ;  it  gratifies  the  speculative ;  it 
brings  our  own  orthodoxy  and  honesty  into  suspicion,  and  thereby 
ultimately  diminishes  our  influence.  For  a  time  we  may  be 
surrounded  by  numerous  admirers,  and  may  feel  as  if  we  were 
doing  unspeakable  service  to  the  cause  of  God ;  but  when  the 
charm  of  novelty  has  passed  away,  and  when  we  have  got  time 
to  pause,  and  to  reflect  on  all  the  consequences  of  our  conduct, 
we  will  see  much  that  we  have  occasion  to  deplore,  and  we  will 
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regret  our  want  of  caution  and  consideration.  The  history  of 
American  revivals  furnishes  ample  illustration  of  this.  Great 
men,  and  good  men,  bursting  from  the  wise  and  salutary  re- 
straints which  the  church  had  imposed  upon  them,  and  of  which 
their  own  sober  reflection  approved,  have  been  the  occasion,  if 
not  the  cause,  of  unhappy  effects,  which  none  lamented  more 
bitterly  than  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  Philanthropos  will  believe  me  when 
I  say,  that  I  have  studiously  avoided  everything  like  misrepre- 
sentation, and  everything  like  exaggeration  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  this  notable  tract :  and  that  I  shall  be  exceedingly 
sorry,  if  I  have  erred  in  this  way,  even  unintentionally.  If  I 
know  my  own  heart,  it  is  not  destitute  of  love  and  respect  for 
Philanthropos  ;  and  I  trust  that  I  have  said  nothing  that  should 
quench,  in  any  degree,  the  flame  of  love  that  may  be  supposed  to 
burn  in  the  breast  of  a  philanthropist.  I  am  persuaded  that 
Philanthropos  possesses  many  excellent  qualities,  which,  imder 
the  Divine  blessing,  will  make  him  eminently  useful  in  the  service 
of  his  great  Lord ;  but  I  am  equally  persuaded,  that  his  useful- 
ness would  not  be  diminished,  but  increased,  by  adhering  more 
closely  to  the  form  of  sound  words,  and  by  carefully  avoiding 
all  phraseology  that  is  apt  to  perplex  or  confound.  It  is  possible 
that  Philanthropos  may  dislike  this  plain  manner  of  speaking, 
and  may  suppose  that  it  savours  somewhat  of  presumption. 
But  why  take  this  view  of  the  matter  ?  Let  me  suppose  that 
Philanthropos  has  been  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
ministry,  and  that  some  young  brother  shall  then  arise,  setting 
at  nought  the  course  pursued  by  his  seniors,  speaking  a  strange 
language,  nnd  endangering  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church, 
it  is  probable,  nay,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  Philanthropos 
would  get  interested,  and  would  address  his  brother  in  such 
strains  as  these  :  "  Mark  carefully  the  consequences  of  your  con- 
duct, and  beware  of  everything  that  would  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  church  of  God ;  for  if  once  strife  and  contention  enter,  no 
longer  can  we  expect  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  all  his  holy,  heavenly 
influences.  *  Where  strife  is,  there  is  confusion,  and  every  evil 
work.'  *  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity :  there  the  Lord  commands  the  bless- 
insr,  even  life  for  evermore.'" 


NOTES. 


NOTE  A,  (p.  8.) 

When  a  writer  is  so  unmerciful  as  to  threaten  to  toss  me  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  I  am  apt  to  get  bewildered,  and, 
instead  of  coming  into  close  contact  with  him,  I  feel  disposed  to 
stand  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  humbly  bow  assent  to  his 
opinions.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  I  felt  in  this 
way,  when  I  glanced,  for  the  first  time,  at  Philanthropes' 
rejisoning  on  1  John  ii.  2  :  "  Who,"  says  he,  "  are  the  precise 
description  of  persons  included  in  the  word  oiir,  when  the 
apostle  says,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  ? 
Are  they  Jews,  as  Jews,  or  the  believing  Jews,  as  believers?  If 
the  former  alternative  be  chosen,  then  I  ask  my  objector,  if  he 
means,  on  his  principles,  to  assert  that  Christ  died  for  all  the 
Jews?  If  the  latter  alternative  be  resorted  to,  then  I  submit 
whether  it  be  not  evident  that  unbelievers  are  specially  regarded 
in  the  contrasted  clause."  Such  is  Philanthropos'  formidable 
dilemma.  Now,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  latter  alternative,  and  to  suppose  that  the  term  our, 
has  a  respect  to  believing  Jews  ;  but  I  submit,  whether  it  be 
not  evident  that  believing  Gentiles  are  specially  regarded  in  the 
contrasted  clause.  The  contrast  is  not,  as  Philanthropos  has  put 
it ;  but  it  stands  thus :  Jews,  Gentiles ;  unbelieving  Jews,  unbeliev- 
ing Gentiles ;  believing  Jews,  believing  Gentiles.  I  have  said 
these  things,  not  to  bring  out  my  own  view  of  the  passage ;  for 
this -I  shall  do  in  another  way,  but  to  meet  and  demolish  Philan- 
thropos' dilemma,  which  should  never  have  intruded  itself  into 
a  conversation  with  an  anxious  sinner. 

NOTE  B,  (p.  8.) 

Principles  of  laterpretatiuu  referred  to  in  page  8, 

First,  In  many  passages,  where  the  atonement  is  not  spoken 
of,  the  world,  and  the  whole  world,  are  used  in  a  loose  and  inde- 
finite sense ;  and  were  they  to  be  applied  to  every  individual  of 
our  race,  they  would  convey  a  totally  different  meaning  from 
what  the  writer  intended.  Why,  then,  may  not  the  same  expres- 
sions be  understood  in  the  same  way,  when  used  in  connexion 
with  the  atonement  ?  Under  this  head,  I  would  rank  tl  e  following 
passages,  and  would  wish  them  to  be  compared  with  one  another  -. 
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Luke   ii.    1  ;  Rom.   i.  8;  Rev.  xiii.  3;   John  i.   10,   iii.    16; 

1  John  ii.  2.     When  Augustus  Caesar  passed  the  decree  that  all 

the  world  should  be  taxed,  did  this  extend  to  every  individual 

of  our  race,  then  in  the  world?     When  the  faith  of  the  Roman 

Christians  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world,  was  it 

heard  of  by  every  individual  of  our  race  ?     When  all  the  world 

wondered  after  the  beast,  were  there  none  to  be  found  of  an 

opposite    character, — none  whose  names  were   written  in    the 

"  Lamb's  Book  of  Life?"    When  Jesus  was  in  the  world,  and  the 

world  knew  him  not,  were  there  none  that  really  knew  and 

acknowledged    him?     On   what   principle,  then,  must  we   be 

constrained  to  give  a  different  interpretation  to  the  same  expres- 

;ons,  when  they  occur  in  connexion  with  the  atonement? 

Secondly,  The  epistles  of  the  apostles  are  addressed,  not  to 

the  world  at  large,  but  to  the  members  of  the  church,  or  to  what 

may  be  called  the  visible  family  of  God  ;  and,  therefore,  when 

they  speak  of  what  the  Cod  of  salvation  has  done  for  all,  they 

refer  to  the  all  who  are  members  of  the  ftimily  of  Cod,  or  may 

vet  be  connected  with  it.     A  person,  speaking  to  his  famil}-,  and 

of  his  family,  may  say  many  things  that  cannot  be  applied  to 

mankind  at  large.    Under  this  head,  I  refer  to  such  passages  as 

the  following  :— Rom.  viii.  32  ;   Titus  ii.   14  ;   2   Cor.   v.    14  ; 

1  Cor.  XV.  22.     Throughout  the  fifteenth  of  1  Cor.  the  apostle 

speaks  solely  of  the  resurrection  of  the  godly. 

Thirdly,  In  many  places,  where  universal  terms  are  employed, 
the  apostles  are  speaking,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  classes  of 
men,  as  is  evident  from  the  context.  Compare  Titus  ii.  11  ; 
1  Timothy,  ii.  16.  If  the  all  in  the  former  of  these  passages  be 
limited,  and  must  be  limited,  why  not  in  the  latter  also? 

F(.urthly,  The  new  dispensation  had  a  much  more  extensive 
bearing  than  the  old  ;  but  of  this  the  Jews  were  forgetful,  and 
needed  to  be  instructed  in  it.  This  may  account  for  the  phrase- 
ology employed  by  the  sacred  writers  in  such  passages  as  the 
following: — John  xii.  32;  i.  29. 

Fifthly,  The  sacred  writers  sometimes  compare  and  contrast 
the  first  and  s  cond  covenants ;  the  covenant  with  Adam,  and  the 
covenant  with  Christ.  And  when  this  is  done,  the  all  spoken 
of  are  the  all  in  the  one  covenant,  or  in  the  other.  On  this 
principle,  famine  Rom.  v.  18,  19.  The  all  on  whom  the  free 
gift  came,  cannot  be  the  all  of  Adam's  sons  ;  for,  in  the  context, 
it  is  said  that  they  were  made  righteous,  and  that  they  shall 
reign  in  life  through  Christ  Jesus.  They  are  the  all  in  tlie 
covenant  made  with  Christ. 

NOTE  C,  (p.  9.) 

The  language  of  the  tract,  so  far  as  it  has  a  respect  to  the 
extent  of  the  atonement,  is  not  always  so  clear  and  decided  as  it 
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^itight  have  been.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  sometimes  exceptioBwdble-, 
iwid  at  other  times,  unexceptionable.  It  confounds  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  atonement  with  its  efficiency,  and  loses  sight  of  the 
very  important  distinction,  so  excellently  stated  by  Dr  Wardlaw, 
in  the  Socinian  Controversy: — There  is  an  obvious,  an  import- 
ant difference,  between  the  sujficiency  of  any  remedy,  and  its 
efficiency.  Tlie  former  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  remedy 
itself;  the  latter  depends  on  its  being  applied.  The  former, 
therefore,  may  even  be  infinite,  while  the  latter  is  purposely 
limited.  The  blood  of  Christ  may  be  infinite  in  its  atoning 
value,  and  yet  limited  in  its  atoning  efficacy ;  sufficient  for  the 
salvation  of  alU  and^et  effectual  to  the  salvation  of  compara- 
tively ^e?f. 

NOTE  D,  (p.  12.) 

The  author  of  the  tract  distinguishes  between  j9<nc^r  to  believe, 
and  disposition  to  believe  ;  views  the  former  as  applicable  to 
the  state  of  the  understanding,  and  the  latter  as  applicable  to  the 
state  of  the  will ;  and  again  and  again  asserts  that  all  sinners  have 
the  power  to  believe,  but  want  the  disposition,  imless  they  be 
anxious  :  in  which  case,  they  have  both  the  power  and  the  disposi- 
tion.   Now,  lam  at  a  loss  to  see  any  ground  for  this  distinction^ 
when.the  author  is  speakingof  y/JoraZ truth;  and  Iconsider  that thp 
attempt  thus  to  distinguish,  is  calculated  to  mislead.     Were  tb« 
mind  employed  about  physical  science,  the  case  would  be  differ- 
ent ;  -for  it  would  then  act  w^khout  any  bias  from  the  unrenewed 
will;-  and,  consequently,  it  would  have  power  to  approve  or 
reject^  accowMng  to  the  character  of  the  evidence  presented 
to  it.     But  it  is  otherwise  when  the  mind  is  employed  about 
moral  science,  or  about  spiritual  things  ;  for^hen  the  unrenewed 
will  biases  the  understanding,  and  limits  or  restrains  its  power. 
It  is,  I  thinkj  on  this  piririffiple,  that  the  Saviour  said  :  "  This  i.^ 
the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  tliat 
men  loved  dark-ness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were 
evil."     And  it  is  on  this  principle  that  the  apostle  says  :  "  The 
natural   man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Gkxi, 
because  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  kflow 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."    Weinust,  tjluerer 
fore,  have  the  disposition,  in  order  to  our  having  4^"'  pjower  : 
and  this  is  to  be  obtained  through  the  Spirit  of  grace.   Hew  jost. 
though  quaint,  is  the  common  saying  ^  "  There  if  no  mad  blind( 
than  he  who  is  unwilling  to  see !" 
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